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THE UNLUCKY BIGHT WING. 

No battle plans have been more generally used than the flanking move- 
ments intended to overwhelm one end of an opponent's fighting line, to the 
great and probably fatal weakening of the rest of his position. The Con- 
federates used these tactics in their most successful battles of the Civil 
War, and it is worthy of notice that their attacks which were particularly 
daring and successful were almost invariably made against the Federal 
right wing. 

The troubles peculiar to that unlucky part of the Northern armies began 
at Bull Run, and continued, East and West, for over two years. At that 
battle the Federal right wing made a well-planned movement against the 
Confederate left. Both sides fought well for new troops, " Stonewall Jack- 
son '' earning his battle name by the resistance he and his men made to the 
attack against them ; but the Federals had gained ground and were still 
advancing, when fresh Confederate forces fell on the regiments at the right 
end of their line of battle. The historical stampede that followed was an 
unfortunate but perfectly natural result. 

The long wait while McClellan was organizing the Army of the Potomac 
followed. Then came the slow progress up the PeniDsula toward Richmond, 
and the right wing was again in trouble. Stonewall Jackson had been 
threatening Washington ; but before it was known that he had even left 
the Shenandoah Valley, his army reinforced Lee before Richmond. Their 
combined attack at Gaines's Mill drove the Federal right wing from the 
field ; this was at the beginning of the Seven Days fighting that ended at 
Malvern Hill. A few weeks later Stonewall Jackson, in his masterly little 
way, went around the right of Pope's army ; and while it is hard to say 
which part of the Federal line was the most unfortunate in the second 
battle of Bull Run, which was the immediate result of the Confederate 
movement around the right wing, that part of the army was directly 
opposite Jackson's own men, and suffered heavily. • 

Within less than three weeks the armies were facing each other at 
Antietam. Stonewall Jackson was again in front of the Federal right, and 
as big a stumbling block as ever. The three army corps that made up the 
right wing of the Army of the Potomac were thrown against him, with 
practically no favorable results and with very heavy losses. Numbers 
seemed to make no impression on Stonewall Jackson and his "foot 
cavalry ; " so called from their wonderful marching powers. 

But the greatest and the crowning military work of his life was his 
last, the attack on the Federal right at Chancellorsville. Lee's army was 
hardly half that of Hooker in numbers: and yet in defiance of all ordinary 
military rules, it was divided into two parts. Stonewall Jackson led his 
half directly across the front of the Federal lines, giving rise to the belief 
that the Confederates were retreating on Richmond ; and late in the day he 
fell on the Federal right again. The blow caught this unlucky part of the 
line totally unprepared for resistance, and the resulting panic was the first 
of the disasters that were showered on the right wing in the three days of 
battle that ended in the retreat across the river. 

It was a dearly -bought victory for the Confederacy, however, for Stone- 
wall Jackson was mortally wounded and died soon after ; and the Army of 
Northern Virginia was never quite the same after his death. The old cour- 
age and determination were there, but Chancellorsville saw the last of those 
brilliant flanking movements in which lay Jackson's military greatness. 
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In the West, the right wings of the Federal armies were also unfortun- 
ate. Fort Donelson was the most important of the early struggles, and a 
less determined leader than Grant might easily have been demoralized by 
the way in which the Confederate attack broke up his right division. The 
Confederate success for the time being was ao complete that the entire gar- 
rison could have escaped; but they thought they could serve the rest of the 
Federal line in the same way, and they held their position, only to be hope- 
lessly shut in by the most successful general the war produced on the 
Northern side. Lew Wallace rightly cays that the turning point in Grant's 
career was the recapture of the position from which his right had been 
driven by the garrison of Fort Donelson; its escape would have put Grant 
under a cloud that might have hidden his greatness. 

The army of the Cumberland was the next sufferer from the truly Con- 
federate habit of demoralizing Federal right wings. At Murfreesboro, or 
Stone Eiver, the Confederate Hardee led his corps against McCook of the 
Federal right, in a way that would have done credit to Stonewall Jackson 
himself. The right wing was wrecked ; and the Confederates were only 
stopped when they had over- run half the battle-field and jyere nearly in 
possession of the Federal lines of communication with the North. 

Nearly eight months later the same armies, led by the same commanders, 
Rosecrans and Bragg, fought one of the most desperate and dramatic 
battles in history at Chickamauga. There was a day of desperate fighting, 
with honors about even ; but about the middle of the second day the Con- 
federate columns made a heavy attack at a point in the Federal right that 
had just been left unprotected by the transfer of a division to close a sup- 
posed break in another part of the line. The charging columns immedi- 
ately rushed into the real break in the line, and another Federal right wing 
was smashed. Thomas with the left, and what remained of the right, made 
the historic stand on Snodgrass Hill that saved the army of the Cumberland. 
Two months later it did great work in the magnificent fighting that drove 
the Confederates from Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. 

In the East, the bad luck of the Federal right was closely associated with 
the fact that Stonewall Jackson generally chose that wing for a target ; 
after he was mortally wounded at Chancellorsville, the troubles that befell 
the Army of the Potomac were more evenly distributed. 

In the West, the right wing was demoralized for the last time at Chicka- 
mauga, only a little over four months after Chancellorsville, the last mis- 
fortune of the kind in the East. There was no Stonewall Jackson in the 
West to create a comparative monopoly of smashing right wings ; and it is 
very fortunate for the re-united country that there was not. 

Gilbert Tompkins. 



